THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
However low Fielding might descend for his humour, he
rarely reached direct personal abuse. His quarrel was with
Grub Street as represented by the writers on the news-
papers of the Opposition. He must have known who the
men were that called themselves "Argus Centoculi" and
"The Fool"; and, following the example of Pope, he might
have pried into their lives for scandalous incidents. That
he would not do. Nor did he print their names with the
vowels out, leaving the initial, middle, and final conso-
nants__a common practice in his time as a means of escap-
ing an indictment for libel Only when burlesquing the
style of others was he accustomed, in his own phrase, to
"embowel or rather emvoweP' words; and he expressed con-
tempt for the intelligence of the judge who in a case of libel
decided for the defendant on the ground that it was not
certain who was meant by a row of consonants about which
nobody else had any doubt. Always Fielding respected
anonymity if a writer chose it, and avoided the scurrilous
anecdote though he might have it at hand. With Fielding
the point of attack was not so much the individual behind
the masque as the class to which he belonged. What he
sometimes said about the personality of an anonymous
writer was so obviously fictitious that no one could re-
gard it as having any basis in fact.

It was not so with the gentlemen of the press whom he
infuriated by his irony and ridicule. "A heavier load of
scandal," said Fielding while writing "The Jacobite's
Journal," "hath been cast upon me, than I believe ever
fell to the share of a single man." The assertion is true
for the literary men of the eighteenth century if we except
Pope. With no disguise beyond casting out the vowels of
his name, he was pelted in verse and prose, often in
company with Pelham and Lyttelton. Pelham became
"Balaam," a wretched pun upon "Balaam," who held con-
versations with the ass that wrote "The Jacobite's Jour-
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